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Russian Economic Progress 


A report recently issued by the Soviet Union Informa- 
tion Bureau of Washington, D. C. (2819 Connecticut 
Avenue, N. W.) summarizes the important economic de- 
velopments which have taken place in Russia since 1913. 
(See also INFORMATION SERVICE for September 25, 1926.) 
While not in position to vouch for its accuracy, we pre- 
sent excerpts from it as an obviously important official 
document, 

_ These, of course, are Russian government data and must 
be viewed in that light. They are, however, the only com- 
prehensive statistics available and they should be con- 
sidered by all students of Russian affairs, regardless of 
what reservations one may have in interpreting them. 

“The Soviet State was founded in the fall of 1917 and 
ill celebrate its tenth anniversary on November 7, 1927. 

“The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics [referred to 
herein as the U.S.S.R.] occupies the largest territory of 
any country in the world, with the exception of the British 
Empire with all dependencies. The land area is 8,200,000 
square miles. The land area of continental United States 
is less than 3,000,000 square miles. 

“The population of the U.S.S.R., according to prelimi- 
nary figures of the census of December, 1926, was 144,- 
815,000. This compares with 104,100,000 in the present 
territory of the U.S.S.R. under the census of 1897 and 
135,600,000 in 1914. 

“The density of population of the U.S.S.R. is 17.7 per- 
sons per square mile. 

“Owing to transfers of heavily populated territories to 
Poland, Finland, and the border states at the close of the 
war, the present territory of the Soviet Union is 93 per 
cent of that of the former Tsarist Empire; the population 
is 80 per cent of that of the former Empire.” 


CURRENCY AND BANKING 


The manner in which order was brought out of chaos 
in currency and banking is described as follows: 

“Shortly after the Soviet revolution all existing banks 
were nationalized and fused with the state bank, the joint 
institution being known as the People’s Bank. By 1920, 
the height of the period of military communism, even this 
bank ceased to have any function to perform and was 
-abolished. There followed what is known as the ‘bank- 
less’ phase of the revolution. All supplies tended to be- 
come concentrated in the hands of the government ; indus- 
try secured its raw materials, not by purchase, but by 
direct assignments from the government out of available 
stocks, and the population was similarly supplied with 
essential articles of consumption by a system of universal 
rationing. Methods of trade were largely superseded and 
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the use of money limited to a very small sphere of com- 
modity exchange. The devaluation of the currency which 
naturally resulted was intensified by a more or less de- 
liberate attempt to discredit and abolish the use of money 
altogether by excessive use of the printing press. The 
process of depreciation did not cease, however, with the 
reversal of economic policy in April, 1921, when money 
was restored to its former function. On the contrary, the 
printing press was worked with even greater intensity, 
since the exhaustion of civil war and the advanced stage 
of economic disorganization left the government for the 
time being with little other source of revenue. 

“By 1922 the ruble as a unit of reckoning had declined 


~ to such an extent as to become practically useless. A new 


monetary unit was instituted called the ‘1922 ruble,’ 
equivalent to 10,000 rubles of previous issues. A year had 
barely elapsed before progressive inflation had rendered 
even the 1922 ruble too minute in value, and another 
monetary unit was instituted known as the ‘1923 ruble,’ 
made equivalent to 100 rubles of the 1922 issue, i.¢., one 
million rubles of previous issues. The 1922 and prior 
issues were subsequently withdrawn from circulation. 

“Meanwhile, with the rapid revival of trade and indus- 
try, the need for a stable medium of exchange became 
urgent, and it was primarily to meet this problem that the 
state bank was created in November, 1921. A 
year later it was empowered to issue its own note, known 
as the ‘chervonetz’ (equal to ten gold rubles), backed by 
a reserve of gold and stable foreign currencies. The gold 
chervonetz contains 119.4826 grains of fine gold, and is 
equivalent to $5.146. The new note proved to be highly 
stable, thanks to the cautious issue policy pursued by the 
bank. As the bank rapidly accumulated stable assets the 
note issue was expanded and for two years the curious 
phenomenon was observed of a stable currency circulating 
side by side with a highly inflated and catastrophically 
depreciating currency. 

“Vigorous measures were meanwhile being taken to re- 
habilitate the state finances and render the use of the 
printing press unnecessary. This was more or less accom- 
plished in the beginning of 1924. The 1923-24 budget was 
the first to be balanced since the outbreak of the war, and 
in March, 1924, were passed the decrees constituting the 
currency reform. These provided for the issue of a new 
treasury ruble, measured in terms of gold, suplemented by 
silver and copper coin of pre-war metal content. The state 
bank exchanges its own note for ten rubles of the new 
currency, and this is the rate universally established. By 
law the total amount of treasury notes issued must not 
exceed one-half of the amount of chervontzi in circulation. 
The old depreciated rubles were withdrawn from circula- 
tion at the rate of 50,000 rubles of the 1923 pattern (i.c., 
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50,000,000,000 rubles issued prior to 1922) for one new 
ruble. 

“The present currency system . . . consists of state 
bank notes (backed by a gold reserve), treasury notes 
(limited to one-half of the amount of state bank notes 
in circulation), and silver and copper coins. fe 

The improvements in different branches of economic 
activity may be summarized as follows: 


AGRICULTURE 


The area sown to grain crops increased from 215,659,- 
000 acres in 1913 to 224,346,000 in 1926. The total pre- 
war annual production of grain crops in the present terri- 
tory was 75 million metric tons as compared to 74,385,000 
in 1926. The area planted and the yield of cotton, flax, 
hemp, tobacco and sugar beets are nearly equal to pre-war 
times. 

“Before the war there were less than 500 tractors in use 
on farms in the whole Tsarist Empire. By the fall of 
1925, 12,500 took part in the harvest, and this number was 
increased to 23,000 in the fall of 1926. Virtually all of 
the tractors in use were imported from the United States. 
Domestic manufacture of tractors has been organized at 
Moscow and Leningrad.” 

In connection with the raising of livestock Russia has 
had difficulty in retrieving her war-time losses. The num- 
ber of cattle in 1926 exceeded that of 1916, but the num- 
ber of horses, sheep, goats and hogs is in each instance 
lower by several thousand. The data indicate, however, 
that since 1923 there have been rapid increases for all 
kinds of livestock. 


INDUSTRY 


“Industry . . has made a substantial recovery dur- 
ing the past year. In 1924-25 industrial production in- 
creased 60 per cent over the previous year and in 1925-26 
it showed a gain of 40 per cent over 1924-25. In the 
autumn of 1921 industrial production stood at 15 per cent 
of the 1913 output, and in the fall of 1926 it passed the 
monthly pre-war rate of output.” 

The existing machinery, it is stated, is being used to full 
capacity. But “henceforth the rate of progress must be 
limited by the ability to make new capital expenditures. 
This upbuilding has already been in progress for several 
years, though the year 1925-26 was the first year of 
extensive major industrial construction. During 1925-26 
the sum of $400,670,000 was expended for this work and 
during the current year the plan calls for an expenditure 
of $487,692,000. The figures are exclusive of amounts 
to be spent on developing electrification (except $3,500,000 
for Dnieprostroy) and on new railway construction.” 

“Industry is conducted largely by state trusts, operating 
as autonomous units for production, and held responsible 
by the government, through the Supreme Economic Coun- 
cil, for results in economy, efficiency, development and 
profits. There may be several of these trusts operating 
in a single industry, divided according to geographic or 
other reasons. Certain trusts may also be responsible 
only in the Constituent Republic in which they operate. 
For marketing purposes and for the purchase of raw ma- 
terial and equipment, each individual industry is organ- 
ized in a syndicate, in which the producing trusts have 
representation. 

“Private interests are free to enter the industrial field. 
Any citizen may start without formality a private enter- 
prise employing not over 20 workers and clerks. Private 
enterprises employing over 20 persons and not over 100 


persons may be opened with the permission of the local 
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authorities. For larger enterprises a special leasing or 
concession agreement is necessary.” 


It is stated that the value of the industrial output » 


creased from 4.3 billions of dollars in 1924-25 to 6.1 b 
lions in 1925-26. 
Great gains are claimed for the oil industry as compared 
with the period prior to 1917—economies in operation, 
greater stability and increased output. “Since nationaliza- 
tion the industry has been developed conservatively for 
the future, rather than for snap profits, and substantial 

technical improvements have been effected. . . . 

“By the end of the summer of 1926 the monthly figures 
of production had advanced beyond the pre-war rate, 
— during 1925-26 was 88.4 per cent of that of 

The production of coal, various metals and textiles are 
also equaling or exceeding pre-war figures. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The report states: “The railways of the Soviet Union 
are now operating on the equivalent of pre-war schedules 
and volume, with somewhat more than pre-war efficiency. 
Rolling stock is not yet up to pre-war standard. Track 
mileage is materially greater than pre-war. The restora- 
tion has been a large task. During the World War and 
the civil strife about one-fourth of the total trackage was 
destroyed and also 7,762 railway bridges. By the end of 
1919 there were hardly 4,000 good order locomotives in 
the country. 

“The railways are run directly by the Commissariat for 
Transport, save for a few lines built and run by foreign 
concessionaries for the purpose of developing their con, 
cessions. 


“Total railway mileage at the close of 1925-26 was y 


46,156 miles, as compared with 42,500 miles in the Russian 
Empire of 1913. 

“During the year 856 miles of new lines were opened 
for operation, setting a new record since the war.” 

During 1925-26 the railways showed a net profit from 
operation of $24,205,000, according to the Bureau. 

“Air transport has been extended rapidly between 
strategic commercial points in the Soviet Union. Over 
10,000 miles of airplane lines are now in regular opera- 
tion. The larger cities in European Soviet Union are con- 
nected by these lines. Others connect the Trans-Siberian 
Railway with remote points, facilitating greatly the trans- 
port of passengers and mail. Moscow is connected with 
the foreign European air-services, and there is a regular 
line in operation to Berlin via Koenigsberg. Air-service 
connecting Moscow with Vladivostok is expected to start 
during the present year.” 


TELEPHONES AND TELEGRAPHS 


“In 1926 there were 23,000 miles of telephone lines in 
the Soviet Union, as compared with 9,146 miles in the 
former Russian Empire at the close of 1913. Telegraph 
line mileage aggregated 374,529 miles at the close of 1924, 
as compared with 292,349 miles in the present territoiy 
of the Soviet Union in 1913. Telephone and telegray. 
are conducted by the Commissariat for Posts and Tele- 
graphs. They are self-supporting.” 


ForEIGN TRADE 


“Foreign trade is a government monopoly controlled 
through the Commissariat for Trade and Commerce. 
Trade is conducted by agencies of the Commissariat, by 
agencies of the trading bureaus of the six Constituent 


Republics, by the consumers’ cooperatives and the agri- | 
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cultural cooperatives, by trading agencies of some of the 
large industrial syndicates, by a few mixed companies, 
rating under licenses, in which the government holds a 

rticipating interest (generally 50 per cent), and by a 
few foreign firms operating under special agreements. The 
mixed companies and the foreign firms usually have a 
special limited scope.” 

The Bureau states that exports increased in value from 
296 millions of dollars in 1924-25 to 344 millions in 1925- 
26, or 16 per cent. The corresponding figures for imports 
were 370 millions and 389 millions, a 4.6 per cent increase. 
The imports and exports when measured in metric tons 
for the European countries show that there has been an 
increase in the volume of commodities as well as in values. 


AMERICAN-SOVIET TRADE 


“There are indications that in 1924-25 Soviet trade with 
the United States reached the highest point possible under 
present conditions for some time to come. The value of 
the trade turnover for that year was nearly two and a 
half times the turnover of 1913. During 1925-26, while 
exports to the United States showed an increase, imports 
from the United States fell off by 40 per cent. In 1924-25 
the United States furnished 30 per cent of Soviet imports 
and stood first on the list of countries participating in the 
import trade. In 1925-26 the United States furnished 
less than 15 per cent of the imports and had fallen behind 
both Germany and England. 

“During 1925-26, while imports from the United States 
decreased 40 per cent as compared with the preceding 


imports from England increased 16 per cent. . . . The 

rman credit arrangements included a credit fund of 
300,000,000 marks, for Soviet trade, established under the 
auspices of the German government.” 


PRICES 


The wholesale price index indicates that the purchasing 
power of the ruble in January, 1927, was only 56.4 per 
cent of the 1913 ruble; the retail price index gives it as 
only 42.6 per cent. 

According to the national price indexes wholesale prices 
in 1925-26 were 64 per cent above 1922-23 and retail 
prices were 93 per cent above. The cost of living index 
shows an increase of 74 per cent for the same period. 

Letting pre-war wages represent 100 per cent, the report 
says that the average real wages for manufacturing indus- 
tries in September, 1926, equaled 104.9 per cent and the 
average for all industry was 98.9 per cent. 


eign | year, imports from Germany increased 70 per cent, and 


TRADE UNIONS 


“Total membership in trade unions July 1, 1926, was 
9,278,000. This represented an increase of upwards of 
3,000,000 members, or 50 per cent, during the previous 
two years. The bulk of the new members belong to the 
industrial groups, the building trades and the agricultural 
Workers. . . . 

“Relations between employers and employed are fixed 
by collective agreements. 

“Industrial disputes that are not settled amicably be- 

een the labor unions and the employing organizations 

re referred to special Arbitration Courts established for 
such purpose. 

“The right to strike is maintained in respect to state 
enterprises as well as private factories. During the past 
few years there have been few strikes, in most cases with 


} oly a small number of workers involved.” 
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PROTECTION OF LABOR 


“The eight-hour workday is part of the fundamental 
law of the Soviet Union, and is strictly applied. Overtime 
work for a worker is limited to 120 hours during a year. 
During the past two years overtime work per worker has 
steadily diminished. During certain seasons of the year 
agricultural workers may exceed the regulation eight 
hours, for limited periods, by agreement with employers. 

“During the year there are fourteen legal holidays for 
workers. In addition each worker has a two-weeks’ vaca- 
tion with pay. In occupations dangerous to health supple- 
mentary vacations are allowed in addition to the fortnight- 
ly vacation, and in 146 of these trades a shorter work-day 
is in effect. 

“Strict child labor laws are enforced in their entirety. 
No children below 14 years are employed in industry. 
Children under 16 may be employed only by special permit. 
Data compiled in a special investigation of 38 provinces 
of the R.S.F.S.R. during 1925 showed that the workday 
for youths between 16 and 18 averages 5.8 hours. 

“The special requirements for women in industry, such 
as vacations during the period of childbirth, etc., are being 
rigidly observed.” 

INSURANCE 


“The State Insurance Administration was organized in 
January, 1922. The Insurance Administration writes 
policies covering fire, life, transportation, hail, cattle mor- 


_ tality, etc. 


“Social insurance, conducted by the state, includes in- 
surance against disability and unemployment, for women 
during pregnancy, and covers mortuary payments to help- 
less dependents. This insurance is a’ charge against the 
employing industry. In 1925-26 persons insured under 
the social insurance system numbered 8,333,000, as com- 
pared with 6,276,000 two years before. During the year 
584,000 persons received disability or mortuary benefits 
and 343,000 unemployment doles. Upwards of 350,000 
sick or disabled workers enjoyed rest periods during the 
year in the sanitariums or health resorts maintained under 
the social insurance system. About $15,000,000 was ex- 
pended during the year on such resorts.” 


EDUCATION 


“Public education in the Soviet Union is a charge 
against the six Constituent Republics and against the 
localities concerned. During the past two years 
appropriations for education have increased 75 per 

“The system of educational establishments in the Soviet 
Union is divided into three classes, viz., establishments 
for public education, establishments for vocational train- 
ing and establishments for adult education.” 

The report indicates that in 1925-26 there were 107,630 
schools, including kindergarten, elementary and secondary 
schools and schools for the training of defectives. The 
total attendance in these schools is given as 10,559,839. 
For higher education and professional training there were 
4,586 schools having an attendance of 746,687. The data 
for adult education and the stamping out of illiteracy 
are said to be too incomplete to warrant a summary state- 
ment of all activities. 

China 


Current History for June contains a series of articles 
on “China’s Revolt Against the World Order,” which 
merit more than ordinary attention. Yang Kuang-Sheng, 
professor of Chinese at Georgetown University, throws 
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light on the growth of Chinese nationalism. He insists 
that the forces causing the rise of nationalism and of the 
labor movement are “all interwoven, inseparable and 
essentially homogeneous.” China, he says, is “seething 
with nationalism.” Procrastination, first by the Manchus 
and since then by the foreign powers, is the cause of the 
present-day conditions in China. In 1902, the eventual 
abolition of extraterritoriality was first promised by the 
powers. The failure of the Customs Conference and the 
Extraterritoriality Commission has made it more evident 
to the Chinese people, according to Professor Yang 
Kuang-Sheng, that “the powers are unwilling to satisfy 
Chinese national aspirations if at all possible ; and, second- 
ly, that Peking, the old capital, is powerless to bring about 
the new order.” “The long suppressed sense of humilia- 
tion,” he says, “has at last found its outlet” in the recent 
anti-foreign movement. In regard to Russian assistance 
the author comments that Russian help “is neither altru- 
istically given nor indiscriminately taken.” There is, 
however, he says, a growing feeling of friendship, engen- 
dered by mutual respect, between the two countries. 

A significant contribution is made by Professor Charles 
Hodges of New York University in his discussion of 
China’s economic position. He points out that two-thirds 
of the Chinese population live in one-third of the area— 
along the east coastal plains and up the three great river 
valleys. Maldistribution, not overpopulation, is the diffi- 
culty, he concludes. Adequate railroad facilities are seri- 
ously needed in China. There are but 1.6 miles of rail- 
way to every thousand square miles of territory. The 
world average for miles of telegraph wire per hundred 
population is 0.4, for China 0.02. Wireless is being de- 
veloped but diplomatic difficulties are largely to blame for 
the lack of adequate radio circuits, since Japanese, British 
and American wireless interests claim conflicting air 
rights. Though China is seriously handicapped by the 
fact that the charges on her debt consume about a third 
of her income, Professor Hodges considers China “poten- 
tially well able to meet her debts.” From 1919 to 1924 
the number of foreigners nearly doubled. The total for- 
eign trade has a little more than doubled since 1913. Pro- 
fessor Hodges estimates total foreign investments in China 
at $3,000,000,000 gold. The British investment is prob- 
ably largest, the Japanese second and the American third. 
He concludes that “nothing lasting in the reconstruction 
of China can come without wholesale material aid from 
the world.” 


The real import of the recent political and military 
changes in China cannot be understood unless one also 
understands the “fundamental changes in the cultural, 
economic and social life of the Chinese people,” according 
to P. W. Kuo, director of the China Institute in America. 
China’s education is now, he says, on a modern basis. In 
1923, there were more than seven times as many students 
in modern schools (not including missionary schools and 
colleges) as there were in 1907. The language reform 
and the adoption of the colloquial style in writing have 
made possible a mass education movement to eliminate 
illiteracy. Buddhism, Taoism and Confucianism have suf- 
fered from the anti-religious movement as well as Chris- 
tianity. But the latter has also been attacked as a 
denationalizing agency. 

James T. C. Yu sets forth the Chinese attitude toward 
the struggle with the foreign powers. He argues that to 
the Chinese the causes of the Opium War were the efforts 


to force the Chinese to trade with foreigners, to secure a 
Far Eastern location for British imperialistic expansion ands 
to force opium on China. The most-favored-nation clay 
in the treaties, which has really meant that what Chi 
loses to one country she loses to all, has been the chie 
means of extending foreign privileges in China. Tariff 
rates were readjusted after the Treaty of Peking, the 
author says, “to make foreign goods and commerce more 
profitable at the expense of Chinese industry.” The 
partition of China, as planned by the powers, was pre- 
vented by the impossibility of dividing the spoils equally 
and satisfactorily. The Boxer Rebellion was a large 
factor in changing the aims of the powers from partition 
to economic penetration. 

The foreign policies of the United States, Great Britain 
and Japan are defended by spokesmen of each country, 
Harry Hubert Field, who speaks for Great Britain, argues 
that Chinese hatred for Great Britain is due to the fact 
that the British “have always been in the van in making 
it possible for the merchants of one civilization to trade 
with those of a totally different civilization.” Great 
Britain will, he argues, negotiate new treaties whenever™ 
that is possible. “If the interest of the masses rather 
than the few, were to be the first consideration, then the 
powers would intervene to give China a stable govern- 
ment.” K. K. Kawakami, speaking for Japan, says that 
Japan’s attitude toward China has undergone a “radical 
change” since the Washington Conference—though he 
says no one can tell what the new premier’s attitude will 
be. Japan is now much more friendly with her Asiatic 
neighbors. He cites several instances where Japan has 
befriended China. Japan now believes that her interests 
in China may best be promoted “by a policy of irientling 
and conciliation toward China.” 

Paul Meng of the Chinese Students Christian Asso- 
ciation says that there are now about 8,000 Chinese stu- 
dents studying abroad, of which more than 2,500 are in 
the United States. Of the total number 71 per cent are 
studying engineering, applied sciences and the professions; 


23 per cent the social sciences; and 6 per cent academic 


courses and pure science. 

Edward H. Hume, former president of Yale-in-China, 
reminds his readers that in earlier centuries Christian mis- 
sions were carried on in China and disappeared three 
times. Dr. Hume believes that the missionary of the 
future will find his greatest service not in medical and 
educational work but rather “in the field of spiritual in- 
terpretation.” This task, he believes, will be “richer and 
more satisfying” than the one of the past. “The mission- 
ary who goes to share in Christian construction and to 
seek deeper religious values for all Christendom will be 
increasingly potent, increasingly welcomed.” 

Among the other subjects discussed are the reasons for 
hostility to missionaries, the status of women in China, 
the Chinese philosophy of life, the military organization, 
etc. 


“What Your Church Can Do” ; 


4 


The Federal Council’s Commission on the Church and 
Social Service has issued a pamphlet containing detailed 
suggestions for activities of churches in social service and) 
industrial relations. It also contains a list of social agen 
cies, a bibliography and a list of periodicals. It is avail4 
able from the Commission, 105 East 22d Street, New 
York, at 5 cents per copy. 
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